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TEHERAN, Iran — During the last 20 
years the United States has: sold more 
than 513 billion worth of arms to Iran and 
has helped organize and equip a vast se- 
curity system that gives its ruler, Shah 
Mohammed Riza Pahlevi, absolute con- 
trol of the country, r V,.' 

In exchange for that support the Shah 
has committed his country to protect, the 
vital routes out of the Persian Gulf that 
carry more than half the oil used by West- 
ern countries.- Furthermore* the income 
from his arms purchasesplus the Ameri- 
can technology he buys to help develop 
his country return to the United States al- 
most $2 annually for every $1 the United 
States spends on Iranianail. > % 

Move Toward Lihererallzation 

The mutu^y profitable arrangement 
has forged bonds that are much stronger 
than American ties to any other develop- 
ing country. At the same time the rela- 
tionship has been sharply criticized, both 
by domestic opponents of the Shah and by 
Americans, some of them in Congress, 
who condemn his autocratic rule and are 
fearful that growing Iranian military 
strength will tempt him into aggressive 
actions that might drag the United States 
along. * - * - --i v-% - : * * V • 

During three visits to _ Iran totaling, 
more than five weeks, the depth and im- 
plications of the United States’ involve.; 
ment were examined in dozens of inter- 
views with American and Eurooeamdio-r 
lomats, military and intelligence experts, 
high Iranian officials and Americans and 
Europeans working here, as well as, with 
[Iranian students, intellectuals* , mer- 
'chants and Moslem religious leaders who 
| have joined the mounting opposition^ to 
[ the 5S-year-old sovereign. .• : Jv, 

! The American diplomats hope that; 
some of the criticism will be deflected by* 
the current liberalization- program^ 
which is said to include cessation of the 
torture— long officially denied—of polity 


ical prisoners, curtailment of the use of J 
military courts and improved prison j 
conditions. Recently the Shah replaced ! 
Gen. Nematoliah Nassiri, for 12 years the 
iron-fisted leader of Savak* the secret po 
lice- forced who built ir into the largest 
force of its kind outside the. Communist 
bloc. - ■: 

These changes have not appeased the 
Shah’s opponents;, who have organized 
huge demonstrations that have caused 
the loss of more than' 100 lives since the 
beginning of the year in Teheran, Tabriz 
and the holy city of Qum. Explaining the 
demonstrations, Medhi Barzegan, an op- 
position leader, said* “When you see a lit* 
tie light, you can’t stand the darkness any 

• more.” „ 

The- opposition credits: President Car- 
ter’s human rights campaign with the 
light that has been shed, but it blames 
Washington as much as the Shah for the 
darkness that persists. “The; Shah can’t 
remain a dictator without American sup- 
port,” said E. K. Lahidji, a lawyer who is 
an opposition leader. American officials 
deny culpability, saying that they are 
trying to encourage further liberalization 
and are not involved in internal security, 

Their response is accurate as far as it 
goes. American officials are trying to 
promote liberalization, but not if it con- 
flicts with the Shah’s objectives. “Iran is 
too important for us to risk that,*; a diplo- 
mat acknowledged. Furthermore, while 
the contention that Americans are not di- 
rectly involved as advisers in internal se- 
curity is generally accepted even by lead- 
ing members of the opposition* it is also 
known that American advisers helped or- j 
ganize the security forces, paniculariy* 
SAvak, trained their ranking officers and 
provided them with- the latest police 
equipment Among American supplies 
that helped the security forces quell the 
demonstrations were 50,000 tear-gas gre- 
nades, 356,000 gas masks and 4,300 hand- 
guns. r .: *J : riCG -S 'h O i l V. 1 i*' 

. Savak js reported to have m ore t han 
4,000 career^ agents and more than 50,000 
paid informants,, who, according, to Gov* 
eminent sources, have infiltrated^ not 
only opposition groups but also all.minis- 
; tries and most foreign missions; includ- 
ing the United States Embassy. “There 
are little shadows everywhere, ”^an 
man minister remarked. 

Set up in 1957, by- the ‘Central Intelli- 
gence Agency and later assisted by Mos^ 
sad* the . Israeli intelligence service, 
Savak wasmanaged at its inception by 20 
officers retired from the Iranian military 

* who, intelligence sources say, received 
special training at the Marine base iiri 
Quantico, Va., and attended orientation* 
programs^ at- C.I. A. headquarters at 
Langley* Va? More Savak agents received 
American training- under police pro- 
grams financed by theAgency for Inter- 
national Development* which spent more* 

' fhan jZjnillion on ^ublicsafety^ 


Torture of Pelittcal Prisoners - 

In the late 1960*s criticism of Savak’s- 
methods, including torture of political 
prisoners, moved American officials to 
end their assistance to the police and to^ 
curtail the number of Iranian security 
officers going to the United States for 
training. Since 1973 the only policemen 
known to have received training are some 
20 narcotics officers who attended special 
Drug Enforcement • Administration 
courses. *- : ' . : r ? *'" ” ‘ 

However; more than 250 military offi-t 
cers are' trained in the United States 
every year* and it is believed that some, 
particularly those attending counterin- 
surgency* courses,. are affiliated with 
Savak. The new head of the agency; Gen; 1 
Nasser Moghadam, came to the job from 
the command of the intelligence branch 
of the armed forces. ' ‘ J ‘ ~ 

Moreover, while American officials no 
longer advise or train the security forces, 
they exchange information with them. 
The Americans insist that this is re- 
stricted to the subjects of drug traffickers} 
and of terrorists whose targets may bei 
Americans, several of whom have been! 
killed by guerrillas. Well-placed Iranian; 
sources say the information also deals I 
with opposition movements and their 1 
leaders. 

The C.I.A. maintains the closest con-i 
tact with Savak* often undertaking joint 
operations with it involving third coun-l 
tries, particularly the Soviet Union, Iraqi 
and Afghanistan. Despite such contacts,! 
or perhaps because of them, American in- 
telligence experts have a low opinion ofi 
Savak, describing it as big, clumsy andi 
not particularly effective, and recalling) 
that it did not foresee the riots in Tabriz 
last February that involved 25,000 people 
and obviously required a good deal of 
planning. (Savak did predict the Commu- 
nist coup in neighboring Afghanistan last 
April, which the C.I.A. did not.) ; = , f 

Just How Retired Are They? * l | 

Fifty agents are in the C.I.A. station 
here. At least 100 retired intelligence spe- 
cialists work for private American com-i 
panies hired by Iran to set up and operate ! 
a sophisticated monitoring network. How j 
retired some of these specialists are isri 
questioned, even by Western diplomats*! 
“What civilian would spend a year in a^j 
monitoring station high up in the moun-j 
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tains seven 
der without friends, without women?” a 
European attache asked rhetorically. 

Since Turkey, retaliating for the Con- 
gressional arms embargo after the Turk- 
ish invasion of Cyprus in 1974, shut down 
American bases used to monitor thei 
Soviet Union, Iran has become a center 
for intelligence-gathering on the Soviec 
Union. It also serves as the main listening 
post for countries such as Iraq and Af- 
ghanistan, where Soviet influence has 
beer, strong, and even for friendly nations 
in the Middle East such as Saudi Arabia 
that sometimes pursue policies that di- 
verge from those of the United States. i 

Within Iran the C.LA.'s main goal is tol 
monitor the loyalty of the armed forces, 
on whose support the Shah’s power rests. 
It has concluded that the higher levels of 
the officer corps are solidly behind the 
Shah, who scrutinizes the records of any- 
one to be promoted above the rank of 
major, bur they are less -certain about 
younger officers, many of whom come 
out of the universities, where hostility to 
the Shah from both leftist and Moslem 
students has been intense, 

Perhaps overshadowing the intelli- 
gence and security operations is the mat- 
ter of arms supplies. For many years the 
United States was Iran’s primary source, 
but as criticism of the sales has intensi- 
fied in the United. States, the Shah has 
turned increasngly to European coun- 
tries, particularly West Germany (for 
submarines), Britain (tanks) and the 
Netherlands (frigates). Th e United 
States now accounts for only 20 percent of 
arms sales to Iran, but it remains the 
principal supplier to the air force, which 
has bought the most advanced jet fight- 
ers, including 141 F-4E’s, 40 F-14A’s and 
20 F-14’s; on order are 20 F-14’s and 160 F- 
16’s, the latter to be delivered over the 
next seven years. * 

Active and Former Military Men 

Some 1,100 American military men a re 
teaching Iranians how to use and main- 
tain the sophisticated arms they have 
purchased. The Jarge number of retired 
American military officers working for[ 
private companies that have sold mili- 
tary equipment- here brings the/ total! 
providing military training close to 8,000, | 
or a fifth of the Americans in Iran. 7 ^ 

Rather than purchasing equipment de- 
signed to perform best with particular 
tanks, planes ;and ships, the Iranians 
often buy accessories for them from com- 
panies or countries other than, the origi- 
nators. This happens, according to intelli- 
gence* sources, because the payoff^ that 
accompany such sales, , amounting to 40: 
percent of the . price;* must be- spread 
among a number of generals, 'ministers] 
and palace contacts, each supporting^ 
different interest. ; _7 T ' 

As for the- apprehensions that/Irana 
might undertake a military adventures 
that would drag the United States along 
with it. ' the- Shah, in interviews^ has 
scoffed at them. Iran, he said, has enough 
mineral wealth:— not just oil bur vast 
deposits of gas. and copper — so that it 
does not need to tap its oil-rich neighbors 
to the south, and' any move to the east 
would only bring in hordes of hungry and 
uneducated people who would' drain Ira- 
nian resources. He has made it clear, 
however, that he* would intervene if he 
perceived a threat to Iran in a change ihJ 
the area, such as “the further disint egra-j 
tion of Pakistan,” which he views as a 
buffer against the Soviet Union. 


diplomatic community but is quickly ra« 
tionalized when the strategic importance i 
of Iran is considered. “After the Vietnam 
disaster the United States would find it 
difficult to get involved in direct fighting, 
even to protect oil resources and trans- 
portation routes in this area,” a high 
American official said. “Iran has ac- 
cepted that role for us.” 

Joint Control of Vital Strait 

So far Iran has been called upon to play 
the role only once, in Oman, where, over 
several years, it sent 35,000 troops to 
crush a Communist-supported rebellion 
in the southern region of Dhofar. Last 
December Iran and Oman declared that 
they would be jointly responsible for pro- 
tecting the Strait of Hormuz, the 20-mile 
channel through which two-thirds of the 
oil for the non-Communist world passes. 
Although ‘Iran has not engaged in any 
fighting in Iraq, it has helped counter the 
efforts of that country, long backed by the 
Russians, to export revolution to the 
United Arab Emirates, Bahrain, Kuwait 
and Qatar — all lying on the Persian Gulf. 

Iran has carried out American policy 

objectives in the Red Sea area as well, 
supplying arms to Somalia after that 
country ordered the Russians out, eco-j 
nomic aid to Et hiopia befo re it warmed 1 

up to Moscow and material and*- diplcv 
matic support to both the Sudan. 'and 
Egypt, and the Shah enthusiastically sup-' 
ported President Anwar ei-Sadat’s Mid- 
dle Eastern peace initiative from the 
start. In the view of American diplomats, 
the developments in Afghanistan, where 
a Communist-supported faction has 
seized power, add even more to the need 
of the United States to stand solidly with 
the Shah. - 

The Shah’s pragmatic attitude toward 
Israel is another reason given by Ameri- 
can diplomats for maintaining such a 
close relationship with him; they point 
out that he continued supplying oil to Is- 
rael during the 1973 Arab-Israeli war and 
to the United States during the Arab oil 
embargo that followed. “We sell oil to 
anyone who wants to buy it,” the Iranian 
Prime Minister, Jamshid Amouzegar, 
has said in explaining Iranian policy.* \We 
don’t mix politics with oil. * ’ 

The usefulness of the Shah as a surro-.- 
gate policeman for Washington depends, 
on the effectiveness of his armed forces. 
In Oman, the only place where Iranian 
troops have been battle-tested, their per- 
formance has not been rated high; Ameri- 
can military experts say that the armed 
forces are improving, not least at using, 
the sophisticated armaments the Shah ; 
buys them. But others feel that the air 
force, on which victory, against a for- 
midable foe like Iraq would depend, could 
not operate without direct American sup- 
port. “Without Americans to^maintain 
balance and load our fighters* we would 
be grounded within two days in a war 
situation,” an Iranian general confided. 
“Unfortunately our own . people do not 
have the technical skills to keep us in the . 
air. - - 


Not only strategic but economic consid- 
j erations figure in Iran’s value to the 
United States, and on that score the bene- 
fits are clear. Added together, the mili- 
tary purchases, the products and serv- 
ices imported for the industrialization of 
the country and the money Iranians 
spend on investment, education and . 
travel in the United States tally up to a *' 
tidy profit. Last year the United States 
took in about $6 billion from Iran and paid , 
out $3.5 billion, mostly for oil. j 

Furthermore, whenever the Ameri- j 
cans sell anything to Iran, they also sell 
the services of experts who can teach Ira- 
nians to operate and repair the product. 
When Beil sold the Iranians 491 helicop- 
ters for $500 million, it signed a contract 
to teach the operation and sendee of the 
craft, which brought in another $500 mil- 
lion. • 

: Despite the heavy economic^and mili- 
tary interest of the United States in Iran, 
Mohammed Riza Pahlevi does not feel se- 
cure about its support. Like the Russian 
exile Aleksandr I. Solzhenitsyn, he has 
doubts about the will of the West to op- 
pose Soviet aggression. In recent conver- 
sations he has expressed fears that the ! 
Americans would allow the Russians to 
. take over some of Iran’s northern prov- 
inces if they guaranteed that they would 
stay out of the southern areas where most 
of the oil reserves are. 

To avoid exacerbating those, fears, 
American diplomats have - been ex- 
. tremeiy cautious about establishing sub- 
stantive contacts with the* opposition, 
many of whom, express pro-American, 
sentiments because they credit the liber- 
alization in Iran to President .Carter’s 
emphasis on human rights, although^in 
fact, it started before he won office. . . 

Contacts 4 Very Low Key' 

“We maintain some contacts — very j 
informal, very low key — but it’s just not ! 
worthwhile to go beyond that,” an Ameri- j 
can diplomat- said. “The strength of the; 
opposition and its future are both limit- 
ed.” . 

Illustrating the small importance 
given the opposition is that the United! 
States Embassy’s only contact with the 
Moslem* leaders who have led the anti- 
Shah demonstrations is carried out by a 
second secretary who makes infrequent 
visits to their stronghold in Qum, which is 
90 miles from Teheran. - , * 

Many critics, of the Shah feel that it 
would be in the American interest to en- 
courage the development of a responsible 
opposition. “It is the only way for the 
United States to prevent eventual revolu- 
tion in this country,” said Hedayat Ma-4 
tine-Daftary,;a lawyer and grandson of' 
Mohammed Mossadegh, who almost suc- 
ceeded in driving the Shah* from the 
throne in 1953. ,.v. ' . ,. -- ,i - 

Mr. Barzegan, a leader of what re- 1 
mains of the Mossadegh movement, said 
that the Shah's opponents were disap- 
pointed but not disheartened by the 
strong, support that President Carter ex- 
pressed for the Shah when he visited Te- j 
heran on New Year’s Day. j 

“ President Carter’s words on human j 
rights were what originally raised the ? 
people’s hopes and gave them courage to j 
defy the dictatorship,” he said. “Now, noi 
matter what Mr. Career says; the people; 
will not become silent agaim They’re not] 
afraid any more. ; j 
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